THE    GREAT   TUDORS
of Henry IV of England was temporarily made uninteresting
by the need of supporting Henry IV of France, and on the
lines of an older play on The Troublesome Reign of King John,
Shakespeare, to suit the mood of the hour and possibly to
aid recruiting, depicted the French invasion of England to
support the revolting barons against the King. It is gener-
ally reckoned a bad play, but it is full of effective rhetoric,
ending with the lines:
" This England never did, nor never shall,
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror,
But when it fast did help to wound itself.
Now these her princes are come home again,
Come the three corners of the world in arms,
And we shall shock them.   Nought shall make us rue,
If England to itself do rest but true."
Having supported the government in King John, Shake-
speare produced the two Henry IV plays for audiences who
had had time to count the cost of their own war and were
keenly alive to the scandals which had attended it. Thanks
to Falstaff, the first part is one of his unforgettable successes,
a success by no means repeated in Part II, which alone
among the Histories published in early quartos failed to
reach a second edition. Playgoers love the characters who
make them laugh, even when they are clearly warned that
the characters are not respectable, and Prince HaPs cold-
blooded humiliation of the disreputable friend whom he
had used for his own recreation, though good enough for
the chroniclers, is not good enough for the stage. In his
own play, Henry V, the Bang does much better and wins
back the sympathy of any audience, not only by his gallantry
but by making it feel how hard and lonely a life a king must
lead. The whole trend of this later written cycle, Richard II,
Henry IV, Henry V, is to exalt the kingly office, as that of the
earlier-written, though historically later one, 1-3 Henry VI
and Richard III, is to illustrate the miseries brought about
by dissension and rebellion. The reverence which Shake-
speare shows for the throne may have been obligatory in a
Tudor theatre, but to judge from the frequency with which
he recurs to the theme (with a chain of ideas so closely
linked that one of them can hardly appear without the
others) in his contribution to the play of Sir Thomas More,
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